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[The following sketch is from the history of Boscawen, by C. C. Coffin, recently published.] 





The subject of this sketch was born in 
the town of Boscawen, April 22. 1806. At 
an early age, his parents removed to Dun- 
barton, and thence to Bow, where his 
early years were passed on a farm, at 
tending the district school about six 
weeks during the winter. He had an in- 
satiable desire for information, and de- 
voured all the books he could lay his 
hands on, reading through the long win- 
ter evenings by the light of a pitch pine 
knot, or a tallow candle. 

He fitted for college at Hopkinton 
Academy, and graduated at Dartmouth 
in 1834, Hon. Daniel Clark of Manches- 
ter, of the U.S. District Court for this 
District, being one of his classmates. 

Soon after leaving college he taught 
school in Coneord, and. in company with 
Hon. Asa Fowler, edited the New Hamp- 
shire Literary Gazette. He was after- 
wards principal of the Hopkinton Acad- 
emy for one year, and in 1836 became 
principal of the High School at Lowell, 
Mass. He held that position for five 
years, and in 1841 removed to Manches- 
ter, where he has since continued to re- 


ride. During his residence at Hopkinton 
and Lowell he studied law, and on going 
to Manchester was admitted to the Bar, 
and became a law partner with Hon. 
George W. Morrison. In 1842 he pur- 
chased an interest in a weekly newspa- 
per, the Manchester Democrat, and de- 
voted a part of his time to editorial la- 
bors for about a year. His partnership 
with Mr. Morrison was dissolved in 1843, 
but he continued in the practice of his 
profession independently until 1848. In 
that year the Amoskeag Bank was or- 
ganized, and he became its cashier and 
has continued in the banking business 
since that time. 

Upon the organization of the Amoskeag 
Savings Bank, in 1852, he became its 
Treasurer, and still holds the office. 
When the Amoskeag National Bank was 
organized to succeed the old Amoskeag 
Bank, in 1864, he became its President. 
He has been a Director in the People’s 
Bank at Manchester since it was organ- 
ized in 1874; a Directorin the Blodgett 
Edge Tool Company during the existence 
of the corporation; President and Trea- 
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surer of the Amoskeag Axe Company * 


since its organization in 1862; a Director 
in the Manchester Gas Light Company 
since 1862; a Director in the Manchester 
Mills since the organization of the cor- 
poration in 1874; ‘Treasurer of the Con- 
cord & Portsmouth Railroad Company 
since 1856; Treasurer of the Concord 
Railway Company in 1871-72; and is 
now ‘Treasurer of the New England Loan 
Company, and President of the Eastern 
Railroad Company in New Hampshire. 

He was Clerk of the New Hampshire 
Senate in 1843-44. and was elected a 
member of that body from the 3d District 
in 1856-57, and was President of the 
Senate in the latter year. He was elected 
Councillor in 1860-61, and was Chairman 
of the War Committee of the Council 
during the first fifteen months of the War 
of the Rebellion. In that position he ex- 
hibited great ability and energy, and ren- 
dered efficient service to the state and the 
nation. He entered with his whole soul 
into the business of raising and equipping 
troops, and won great praise from all 
parties for his efforts in this direction. 
The first eight regiments of infantry, the 
First New Hampshire Battery, together 
with four companies of cavalry and three 
companies of sharp-shooters, were or- 
ganized, equipped and sent to the front 
with the utmost dispatch, while Mr. Cur- 
rier was at the head of the War Commit- 
tee. In compliment to him, the rendez- 
vous of the Eighth Regiment at Man- 
chester was named **Camp Currier.” 

Mr. Currier has been three times mar- 
ried. His first wife was Miss Lucretia 
Dustin to whom he was married, Dec. 8, 
1836. His second wife, to whom he was 
married September 5, 1847, was Miss 
Mary W. Kidder. He was married to 
Miss Hannah A. Slade, his present wife, 
November 16, 1869. 

He has had three children, one of 
whom, Charles M. Currier, survives, and 
is the Teller of the Amoskeag National 
Bank. 


Mr. Currier has an ardent temperament 
and versatile talent. His practical judg- 
ment is shown in the success of the bank- 
ing institutions which he has managed 
for many years, and also in the success 
of the various other enterprises with 
which he has been connected in an official 
capacity. He is methodical and cautious 
in his habits, and has always sustained 
the reputation of being honorable and 
upright in all his business relations. 

He maintains a high rank as a scholar 
and, unlike many other men who have 
enjoyed the advantages of a liberal edu- 
cation, he has throughout his whole life 
taken a strong interest in the study of 
literature, science and philosophy. He 
retains a taste for the ancient classics 
and is quite familiar with the French, 
German, and several other modern lan- 
guages; he has written many pieces of 
poetry, atintervals of leisure, which are 
very creditable in taste and composition. 
He is an independent thinker upon all 
subjects, and though he is decided in his 
convictions and frank in the avowal of 
his opinions, cherishes a tolerant spirit, 
and entertains the highest’ respect for 
those with whom he is obliged to differ. 

By industry and prudence he has ac- 
quired a handsome fortune, and his resi- 
dence is a model of taste. He is liberal 
of his gifts to worthy objects and espec- 
ially to those which relate to intellectual 
culture. In 1876 he presented to the 
Manchester City Library upwards of 700 
volumes of valuable books,—standard, 
classical, illustrated, ecclesiastical, and 
scientific. These books were numbered 
and classed in the catalogue of the libra- 
ry as the ‘*Currier Donation.” In ae- 
knowledgment of this generous gift, res- 
olutions of thanks to Mr. Currier were 
passed in both branches of the City Goy- 
ernment, and by the Board of Trustees 
of the City Library. 

He has been for nany years a member 
of the Unitarian Society of Manchester, 
and one of its most liberal benefactors. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE HILLS. 


[Among the prominent men of the last generation, few are better known or more widely hon- 
ored than Governor Colby. Living in the quiet town of New London, he originated and carried 
on a variety of business operations, much in advance of his times. He was as active and success- 
ful in politicsas in business. He held many important offices in town and state, and,in 1846, 
was chosen Governor of New Hampshire. His only daughter was educated at New London 
Academy, and became for some years, one of the most thorough and successful teachers our 
State has ever produced. She was afterwards married to James Colgate, Esq., one of the most 
distinguished bankers of New York City. Mr. and Mrs. Colgate are widely known for their mu- 
nificent gifts to public institutions and private charities. Mrs. Colgate loves her native state. 
The following poetic tribute to the New Hampshire Hills, is from her pen:] 





New Hampshire hills! New Hampshire hills! 
Ye homes of rocks and purling rills, 

Of fir trees, huge and high. 

Rugged and rough against the sky 

With joy I greet your forms, once more 

My native hills, beloved of yore. 


Engraved upon my youthful heart 

With keener point than diamdnd’s art, 

I see you when the world’s asleep . 
And memory wakes, with fancies deep, 

Visions of scenes, though old, still new, 

Then lost in dreams, I gaze on you. 


New Hampshire hills! New Hampshire hills! 
The electric sound my spirit thrills, 

With thoughts of childish eestacies, 

And dreams of glorious symphonies, 

While now as then, I see you stand, 

Erect to guard our granite land. 


I've watched vou, at the early dawn, 
Before the shades of night had gone, 
Arrayed in robes of soft gray mist 
Before the sun your brow had kissed, 
Then laying this pure vest aside, 
Stand, nobly dressed in royal pride. 


I’ve seen you in the moon's full light, 
When every dell was brought to light; 
When rock and leaf and crag lay bare, 
Suffused with gleaming, glint and glare, 
Then blent with tints that knew no name, 
Thy hues and dies seemed all the same. 
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I’ve watched you when departing day 
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Shed o’er your forms a softer ray, 
Empurpling all your verdure o’er 


With richer hues than e* 


Too glorious, made you 


For realms designed for 


In silence then, I’ve stood amazed, 
And lost to all but you have gazed. 


New Hampshire hills! 
The sight of you my spi 


With raptures such as minstrels feel, 
When at the shrine of love they kneel, 


And all aglow with poet 


Strike with delight the living lyre. 


New Hampsbire hills! 


As fresh as when the earth was new, 
And all the world was good and true; 
Emblems, ye are of royal state; 
Majestic hills, bold, grand and great. 


New Hampshire hills! 


Your presence every passion stills, 
And hushed to peace I long to pass 
Far up your heights of loviiness, 

And stand, the world beneath my feet, 





BY HENRY 


A writer upon ** Men and their Profes- 


° 
er before; 
Then touching quick your peaks with gold, 
to behold. 
I’ve loved you when the moon’s mila beams 
Shed lights and shades on hills and streams, 
Too strange, mysterious, dark and bright, 
human sight; 
New Hampshire hills! 
rit fills 
*s tire, 
New Hampshire hills! 
Sweet peace and health your air distills, 
New Hampshire hills! 
There earth and heaven enraptured meet. 
LAWYERS AND POLITICIANS. 
20BINSON. 
ly with knowledge as by Cheek.” Imag- 


sions,” in the GRANITE MONTHLY for 
October last, assumes to slur lawyers. 
Defence is unnecessary, yet .e venture 
a few suggestions in their behalf. Had 
his ungenerousinsinuations been couched 
in more respectful language, they might 
have been worthy of more considerate 
notice. With an air of authority, he 
summarily denoances lawyers ia general 
as ‘Meu who are not burdened so heavi- 


ine the modest writer before the seven 
able and erudite judges, who constitute 
the august tribunal of the highest court 
of our own State. or before the Supreme 
Bench of the United States, giving vent 
to such a sentiment! We would eall his 
attention to the history of his country. 
wherein he may learn that from the ranks 
of the legal profession have come our 
leading statesmen, our most gifted ora- 
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tors, our best writers and finest scholars 
in various branches. ‘The presidents, 
with very few exceptions, have been 
lawyers, and a large majority of the cab- 
inet officers, senators and congressmen 
were students and practisers of the law. 
and whoever states that these men 
ceeded through ‘cheek,’ rather than by 
knowledge and ability, insults the intelli- 
gence of the American people. **Cheek” 
is alow word, and has a low meaning, 
but pluck is an essential element of legal 
and other success. Lawyers as a Class, 
are as well educated and as well cultured 
men, as can be found in the community, 


suc- 


and any well informed, unprejudiced 
teacher, clergyman, doctor, or even 


school-boy, will tell you so. They are 
preferred for public stations,—for mem- 
bers of the Board of Education, for of- 
fices of trust and responsibility in various 
organizations, and for important posi- 
tions in society, church and state. Un- 
doubtedly, there are dishonorable lawyers 
as well as dishonorable barbers and 
butchers, bakers and candlestick-makers, 
but the statistics of criminality show 
lawyers to be better behaved than jour- 
nalists and doctors, and even the minis- 
ters, who generally conduct themselves 
pretty tolerably well. Undoubtedly, 
there are ignorant and “cheeky” law- 
yers, as well as ignorant and “cheeky” 
scribblers for the magazines; but the 
writer speaks of them as a class, when 
he writes down the profession “ as 
one to be dodged by that man who hopes 
to live a life acceptable to himself and the 
community.” 

“No rogue e’er felt the halter draw, 

With good opinion of the law.” 

Has the writer recently received a 
curt collection letter, or has he been 
righteously whipped in a law-suit? Ah! 
here may be a clue to his biliousness. 
He says, people should not complain. 
“except, perhaps, when they aspire to 
office of honor, trust or profit, and findan 
attorney and counsellor at law ready to 
fill the bill to their exclusion.” We are 
sorry that the writer has met with 
disappointments in his aspirations, but 
he is unreasonable in blaming lawyers is 
a class for his personal misfortunes. He 
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says. ** lawyers are clannish;” but he is 
in error in his statement, for they are al- 
most invariably arrayed one against an- 
other. He would lead us to believe that 
lawyers are a mean set of people, for even 
amongst his friends and acquaintances 
“are worthy and honorable exceptions.” 
We do not happen to know what the 
writer's are, but know 
that your average lawyer isa good. whole- 
hearted citizen. Heisa practical man, 
—he can harness a horse and drive it; he 
can make a speech. write an article for 
the newspaper, and saw a cord of wood. 
The sun does not go down upon his pas- 
sion.—he will oppose you to-day; but go 
a-fishing with you to-morrow, 
tigates many subjects; sees many things ; 
he thinks much, travels mueh, reads 
much. writes much, talks much; he is a 
broad and deep stu2ent of human nature, 
the grandest of studies; he can give and 
take hard blows. He has a deep respect 
for members of his own and other pro- 
fessions and trades, and has warm friend- 
ships ant many acquaintances amongst 
them. He is a genial companion, a good 
family man. well-informed and handy as 
a friend. He is public-spirited; does not 
sitin judgment on other men and their 
vocation and cases, but does his best for 
his clients. Ie has an immense sense of 
the ridiculous; but a deep reverence for 
things holy. and is charged witha fund of 
interesting anecdote. His is a grand and 
deep science. It may not be grander and 
deeper than theology or medicine, but a 
life-time of application to it would fall 
far short of its accomplishment. ‘To be 
a good lawyer, he must love his work. 
Law is that order which pervades and 
constrains all existence.and in these days 
of civilization. enlightenment, invention, 
improvement, progress,—in these days 
of a million competitions and complica- 
tions of trades, governments, laws, trans- 
actions, no one can afford to sneer at an 
upright lawyer. Wherever are law and 
order and peace, there are lawyers. 
Where all is chaos and confusion, there 
is no mission or opportuity for lawyers. 

The writer referred to has gone on to 
discuss the members of other professions 
and has drawn some very invidious dis- 


associations do 


He inves- 
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criminations. The truth is that we are 
all dependent one upon another; each is 
important in his place, and cach puts his 
own profession, his own trade, craft or 
calling at the head, and such pride is 
laudable, for every man’s vo: ation, be it 
legitimate, should be the highest in his 
own estimation. ‘The writer is no very 
keen observer, else he would have learn- 
ed that there are no totally depraved 
callings. Human nature runs about the 
same throughout all kinds of business. 
There are good and bad men in every de- 
cent department of life, and—thank God! 
—the good are in the majority, and our 
friend ought to know it. It may seem 
otherwise at times; the day is not always 
bright, but the sunshine is much more 
plentiful than the thunder clouds; men 
may lie, but truth is far more frequent 
than falsehood. We have not the time, 
the inclination or the space to point 
out all the erroneous impressions con- 
veyed in the writer’s article, but it 
seems a duty to call attention to one 
more, at least, now that we have given 
the matter any attention. 

He classes all politicians with blear- 
eyed, drunken loafers and culprits, who 
escape prison, where they rightfully be- 
long. who give the police the greatest 
uneasiness,—** the despised of the com- 
munity, the forsaken of God, the hated 
and ignored of virtuous women.” But 
what does he mean? A saintly teacher 
of ours, now beyond the river of time, 
taught us that Political Ethics, the Sci- 
ence of Government, was one of the 
grandest, broadest and deepest studies, 
and in later days, with the utmost defer- 
ence, we have revered the names of the 
noble statesmen, as we have been wont 
to call the politicians who have compre- 
hended the mighty fabric of our organic 
laws, and have marshalled the people 
into a peaceful union, under a republican 
Government and a Glorious Old Flag! 
Alas! these men were professional poli- 


ticians, and, the gentleman declares, 
should be given the ‘‘cut direct.” Yet 
Washington and Webster, Lincoln and 
Sumner, and hundreds and thousands of 
other great men were politicians. What 
would we be without politicians? Are 
there any politicians in Kamtschatka or 
Fegee Islands? Every great leader is a 
politician. Every loyal, intelligent citi- 
zen and voter takes an interest in poli- 
tics, and is in some measure a politician. 
Our presidents, our senators, our con- 
gressmen, are politicians, and the better 
politicians they are, the better qualified 
they are to serve their constituency to 
the best advantage. The wide scope of 
learning has divided men into special- 
ties; the ministers preach to sinners ; the 
doctors visit the sick ; the editors prepare 
their sheets ; the blacksmiths fashion and 
weld iron; but when the affairs of State 
and general government get entangled, 
and we are threatened with revolution 
and ruin, we look, for a helmsman, to 
somebody who has made politics a study 
and a business. Are these somebodies, 
‘*blear-eyed, drunken loafers,” or are 
they the first men of the nation, essential 
to our welfare and -prosperity? Ah, sir, 
do not denounce all lawyers, because you 
are so unfortunate as to have a tilt with 
a resolute collector; nor all politicians, 
because you happen to meet at the ballot 
box, some petty ward-fugler, who never 
had the slightest conception of the sci- 
ence of politics. To good and true poli- 
ticians we must look for, purification, for 
harmony, for peace, for prosperity, for 
good government, and when we give the 
profession of politics the ‘‘cut direct,” 
down goes our hope of union, of prog- 
ress, of civilization, of Christianity and 
all honorable advancement. Young men, 
if your tastes, inclinations, opportunities 
and circumstances will admit, become 
upright and able politicians, scholars, 
statesmen, leaders in the land. 


— 
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BAKER'S RIVER. 


BY HON. J. 


Baker’s River is located in Grafton 
County, mainly in the towns of Ply- 
mouth, Rumney, Wentworth and War- 
ren, and has a history, like all the other 
rivers and mountains in the State, and 
particularly in the northern part of it, 
many of which histories, if they could be 
written and read and understood, would 
prove richin stirring incident and fraught 
with instruction. 

This river is made up of two principal 
branches, known as the North and the 
South branches, and of many smaller 
streams or brooks that flow into them 
and into the main river after those 
branches are united. The North or 
principal branch of the river rises in 
Moosehillock mountain in the town of 
Benton, formerly Coventry. Its source 
is north east of the northerly or highest 
peak of the mountain. There is a cas- 
cade a little way down the slope of the 
mountain, and about north east from the 
Summit House, which is visited by many 
travellers, the waters of which descend 
to a level piece of bog or swampy land 
at the foot of the mountain, which is 
some half a mile in diameter and out of 
which flows a small stream which is the 
origin of the North branch of Baker's 
River. After descending a mile or two, 
a branch from the west unites with it, 
which comes down in theravine between 
the two spurs, which extend easterly 
from the two principal peaks of the 
mountain. At Warren Village, there is 
another stream entering it from the west, 
affording valuable water power and mill 
sites, and a halfa mile below, near the 
old Clough house is another stream, en- 
tering it from the east,in the bed of 
which, up toward the mountains, were 
discovered the first grains of gold, that 
were found in the neighborhood of War- 
ren. 


E. SARGENT. 

At Wentworth Village. a branch.some- 
times called the South Western branch, 
but more commonly Pond Brook, which 
is the outlet of Baker’s Pond, so called, 
in Orford, unites with Baker's River 
from the west. ‘This stream was so 
swollen by the great freshet in August, 
1856, that it swept away mills, shops, 
dwelling houses, barns and out-buildings. 
and utterly destroyed all of Wentworth 
Village that was located upon the street 
that extended up by the side of this 
stream towards Orford, carrying away 
all the foundations even, and the soil 
upon which they stood down to the solid 
ledge, which remains to this day in near- 


ly the same condition. This river has a 


general direction nearly south down 
through Warren and perhaps half 


through Wentworth, then it turns south 
easterly and then easterly, passing out 
of Wentworth through Rumney and Ply- 
mouth, and empties into the Pemiege- 
wassett, just north of Plymouth Village. 
Just before it passes from Wentworth 
into Rumney, the stream known as the 
South Branch flows into it from the 
south west. This branch is said to have 
its rise in the town of Orange, takes a 
circuitous route through the easterly 
and north easterly parts of Dorchester, 
thence through the south easterly part 
of Wentworth to its union with the 
North Branch, which is known as Baker's 
River. Just below Rumney meeting- 
house, another branch cailed Stinson’s 
Brook, which is the outlet to Stinson’s 
Pond, called, unites with Baker's 
tiver from the north. Thewhole length 
of the river from its source in Moosehil- 
lock to its mouth is something over thirty 
miles. The length ot the South Branch 
is something less than that of the North. 
Branch, though not very materially less, 
on account of its very circuitous course. 


so 
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The Indian name of Baker’s River was 
** Asquamchumauke,” which means “the 
place of the mountain waters.” This 
name was given to it by the natives, be- 
cause of the place where it rises, and 
also perhaps, because all the streams 
that flow into it, have their source in the 
mountains that lie on either side as it de- 
scends to the Pemigewassett. 

Moosehillock, the name of the moun- 
tain on which Baker's River rises as it 
was formerly spelled and pronounced, 
would seem at first to be a compound 
English word, made up of moose (an an- 
imal) and hillock, meaning a little hill. 
But if this were the origin of the name, 
then it must have been most inappropri- 
ately applied. 


There is little reason in 
ealling 


this noble mountain, which is 
4800 feet high, and the largest and high- 
est in all the northern part of New 
Hampshire or Vermont west of the 
White Mountains, @ hillock, or little hill. 
If the word moose had any connection 
with the origin of this name, it surely 
should have been Moose Mountain instead 
ot Moose Hillock. 'To have called it 
Moose Hill would have been entirely out 
of place, but Moose Hillock is still worse. 
But we understand that the name of this 
mountain is derived from the Indian 
words Mo-ose, meaning Bald, and auke, 
meaning place, the letter 7 being thrown 
in for the sake of euphony, making Moose 
lauke, the ** Bald place’ or the ‘Bald 
Mountain,” a much more appropriate 
and significant appellation than to apply 
the word hillock to a mountain of that 
size and consequence. ‘There are points 
from which this mountain may be viewed, 
where the resemblance to a bald head is 
most striking, and where every beholder 
would at once be struck with the appro- 
priateness of the Indian appellative. 
The name has now come to be spelled in 
accordance with this theory. 

The original dwellers on Baker's River 
were a tribe of American Indians known 
as the Coos auks or Coosucks, as they 
were more frequently called. This is 
also an Indian name, made up of two 
words, Coos, meaning @ pine tree and 
auke, meaning place, **the place of the 
pine tree,” and the Cousauks were the 
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dwellers in the place of the pine. The 
word auke in their language, meaning 
the same as place in English, was ap- 
plied to everything that had locality, 
like our word place. Rivers, mountains, 
countries, lakes were all places. Coos 
was the name given by the whites origi- 
nally to all that portion of New Hamp- 
shire, which was located north of Con- 
cord on the Merrimack River, and of 
Charlestown, formerly known as Charles- 
town, No 4, onthe Connecticut river; 
these being for a considerable period of 
time, the most northerly towns that were 
settled in the State by whites. All north 
of this was called the Coos Country or the 
country of the pine tree, from the large 
quantities of pine that grew originally, 
in the valleys of the Merrimack and Con- 
necticut rivers and their tributaries. 

Portions of the counties of Sullivan, 
and Merrimack and all of Grafton, have 
been made of what was once the Coos 
Country, and after taking all these, we 
have remaining the present country of 
Coos, still as large in extent of territory 
as any other in the State. The Coosauks 
thus named from the country they in- 
habited, wandered over the valley of the 
Connecticut to the country of the St. 
Francis tribe in Canada on the north, 
to the Green Mountains on the west, 
and to the White Mountain ‘range and to 
Squam Lake on the east, including the 
valleys of the Pemiegewassett and Ba- 
ker’s River. The Squam Indians occu- 
pied the region east of Squam Lake and 
so north on the east side of the White 
Mountains and extended to the territory 
of the Penobscots in Maine. 

On the south were the Penacooks, the 
largest, most warlike and most powerful 
tribe in the State, who used the territory 
now occupied by Concord, then called 
Penacook, for their hunting and fishing 
grounds and also for agricultural purpo- 
ses, to raise their corn and beans. ‘The 


Coosauks and also the Squam Indians 
were subject to the Penacooks; received 
their laws, if laws they might be called, 
from them, and paid them tribute in furs 
and beads and ornaments, which in fact, 
constituted not only the currency, but 
all the personal property of the Indian, 
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except his canoe and his hunting. fish- 
ing and cooking apparatus, all of which 
were of the roughest and most simple 
character. 

Upto the year 1700 and later, these 
hardy Coosauks traversed freely the 
places where tiriving villages now stand 
and the intervales along the banks of 
their own Asquamchumauke. This riv- 
er from its mouth to just below Went- 
worth Village was a great resort for the 
Indians. As they passed back and forth 
between the Pemigewassett and the 
Connecticut, on hunting and fishing ex- 
cursions, or for the purpose of traffic 
with the Squams or Penacooks, on the 
one side, or with the Canada tribes on 
the other, they followed up this river to 
just below Wentworth Village, some- 
times in their canoes and sometimes by 
land. Here they left the river and fol- 
lowed up the valley of Pond Brook to 
the ponds in Orford and Piermont, over 
what was termed a carrying ground or 
place, and from thence one route led di- 
rectly across to the Connecticut River in 
Piermont and another turned north from 
the upper pond and extended up to the 
place where long afterwards and now 
long ago, was Tarleton’s Tavern, thence 
to the valley of the Oliverian Brook, so 
called, and thence to their encampments 
on the “Ox Bow.” A line of spotted 
trees indicated these routes, known as 
carrying grounds. 

Some of the early exploring parties of 
the whites followed this route from Ply- 
mouth to Wentworth, thence up Pond 
brook to the upper pond in Piermont and 
then turning northward sought the val- 
ley of the Oliverian Brook or River, and 
thence west to Haverhill. Other parties 
followed Buker’s River up as far as War- 
ren Village and thence by one route or 
another crossed over to the Haverhill 
Valley. Above the present site of Went- 
worth Village, the Indians did not use 
the river much as a thoroughfare, but 
they pitched their tents along upon its 
borders, dwelling there in summer, and 
following their usual avocations of hunt- 
ing and fishing. ‘The location of some of 
these camping grounds have been dis- 
covered, by the arrows and hatchets of 
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stone, which have been found in these 
places. 

The Indians had undoubtedly explored 
this river to its source, and were well ac- 
quainted with its origin, as the name 
they gave it would imply. ‘They had an 
encampment, or a place of favorite resort 
at the mouth of the river upon the north 
side of it upon the intervale near where 
Here 
they built their wigwams; here they de- 
posited their furs and game; here they 


it unites with the Vemigewassett. 


had their sports; here they sang their 
songs; danced their war and 
smoked the pipe of peace. Here, Indian 
graves and bones have been found, also 


dances, 


stone mortars, pestles, hatchets, arrows 
and other Indiau utensils. 

As they passed up and down the river 
by land. they soon found and marked 
paths from point to point, cutting off the 
bends in the river and thus shortening 
the distance and making the route more 
direct, and heuce many of the first roads 
laid out by the whites in the several 
towns upon the river were laid out and 
built upon these lines of spotted trees, 
which originally marked the wandering 
Indians path from hill to hill, and along 
the valleys. 

But a question naturally arises here, 
why was this river, the Indian * As- 
quamchumauke,.” calledin English, **Ba- 
ker’s River?” We find that it was so 
called, when the first settlers came on; 
itis so called in the journal of Capt. 
Powers in 1754, of whose 
shall hereafter speak. 


travels we 


It seems that early in the year 1709, 
one Thomas Baker was taken captive 
from Deertield, Mass., by the Indians 
and carried up Connecticut River to 
Lake Memphremagog and thence to Can- 
ada. ‘The next year he was ransomed 
and returned by the same route to his 
home in Northampton, Mass., thus havy- 
ing gained a knowledge of the route and 
of some of the haunts of the Indians. In 
1712, he raised a company of 34 men, in- 
eluding one friendly Indian, as a guide. 
His object was to ferret out and destroy, 
if possible, the Indians having their en- 
campment somewhere upon the waters 
of the Pemigewassett River. He then 
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held the title of Lieutenant, and went di- 
rectly by the old carrying place with 
which he was familiar to the Coos or 
Cowass intervales in Haverhill and New- 
bury. There he halted and following the 
lead of the Indian guide up the Oliverian 
Brook to the height of land south of and 
in plain sight of Moosilauke and then 
followed a small brook down to the In- 
dian Asquamchumauke in Warren and 
thence through Wentworth, Rumney and 
Plymouth to the mouth of the river. 


When Baker and his men, who had 
kept on the west and south side of the 
river, came near its mouth, the guide sig- 
nified that it was now time every 
man to be on the lookout, and so every 
one moved with the utmost cireumspec- 
tion,and when near the junction of this riv- 
er with the Pemigewassett, they discov- 
ered the Indians on the north bank of 
the Asquamchumauke, sporting among 
their wigwams in great numbers, secure 
as they supposed from the muskets and 
the gaze of all **pale-faces.” This was 
in fact, their principal village or settle- 
ment, where they deposited their booty 
and stored their furs. 


for 


Baker and his men chose their posi- 
tions and opened a tremendous fire upon 
the Indians, which was as 
them as an earthquake. Many of the 
sons of the forest fell in death in the 
midst of their sports; but the living dis- 
appeared in an instant and ran to call in 
their hunters. Baker and his men lost 
no time in crossing the river in 
search of booty. They found a rich 
store of furs, deposited in holes, dug in 
the bank ofthe river horizontally—in the 
saine manner that bank swallows dig 
their holes. 


sudden to 


Having destroyed their wigwams and 
captured their furs, Baker ordered a re- 
treat, fearing that they would soon re- 
turn in too large numbers to be resisted 
by his single company. And it seems 
that the Indians were fully up to his ex- 
pectations or apprehensions, for not- 
withstanding, Baker retreated with ail 
expedition, the Indians collected and 
were up with them, when they had 
reached a poplar plain in Bridgewater; 
a little south of where Walter Webster 
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formerly kept tavern, here a severe skir- 
mish ensued, but the Indians were re- 
pulsed and many of them killed—several 
skulls have been since found on this 
plain by the early settlers, some of 
which had been perforated by bullets, 
which were supposed to have belonged 
to those who fell in this engagement. 

The leader of the Indians in these en- 
gagements was Walternumus, a distin- 
guished sachem and warrior, and in one 
of these engagements and possibly in 
this one at Bridgewater, he was slain. 
It is said that he and Baker fired at each 
other the same instant; the ball of the 
Indian grazing Baker's left eyebrow. while 
his passing through the Indian’s heart, 
he leaped in the air and fell dead. ‘The 
Indian warrior was royally attired, and 
Baker hastily seizing his blanket, which 
was richly ornamented with silver, his 
powder horn and iother ornaments, has- 
tened on with his men. 

But notwithstanding the Indians had 
been repulsed, the friendly Indian ad- 
vised Baker and his men to use all pos- 
sible diligence in their retreat, for he as- 
sured them that the number of the Indi- 
ans would increase every hour and that 
they would surely return to the attack. 
Accordingly Baker pushed on the retreat 
with all possible dispatch, and did not 
wait for any refreshment after the bat- 
tle. But when they had reached New 
Chester now Hill, having crossed a stream 
his men were exhausted, through absti- 
nence, forced marches and hard fighting 
and they concluded to stop and refresh 
themselves at whatever risk, concluding 
that they might as well perish by the 
tomahawk as by famine. 

But here again was a call for Indian 
strategem. ‘The friendly Indian told 
every man to build as many fires as he 
could in a given time; as the pursuing 
Indians would judge of their numbers by 
the number of their fires. He told them 
also that each man should make him four 
or five forks of crotched sticks, and use 
them all in roasting a single piece of 
pork, then leave an equal number of 
forks round each fire, and the Indians 
would infer, if they came up, that there 
were as many of the ,English as there 
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were forks and this might turn them 
back. | 

The Indian’s counsel was followed to 
the letter, and the company moved on 
with fresh speed. But before they were 
out of hearing and while the fires they 
had left were still burning. the pursuing 
Indians with additional reinforcements, 
came up and counting the flres and the 
forks, the warriors whooped a retreat, 
for they were alarmed at the numbers of 
the English. Baker and his men were 
no longerfannoyed by these troublesome 
attendents but were allowed peacefully 
to return to their homes, owing their 
preservation, no doubt, to the counsel of 
the friendly Indian who acted as their 
guide. Baker's River is supposed to have 
been so named to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of this brilliant affair of Lieut. 
Baker at its mouth. 

This is the first party of whites that 
we have any authentic account of having 
passed along the course of this winding 
river. which was from that time forth to 
take the name of their illustrious leader. 
The date of this expedition of Baker is 
stated by Whiton in his history of New 
Hampshire to have been 1724, but this is 
evidently an error, as the journal of the 
Massachusetts Legislature shows that 
Lieutenant Thomas Baker, as commander 
of a company in a late expedition to 
Coos and over to Merrimack River and 
soto Dunstable, brought in his claim, 
for Indian sealps, which was allowed 
and paid, in May, 1712 and an additional 
allowance made for the same, June 11, 
1712, which would seem to fix the time 
beyond question. In addition to other 
pay, Baker was promoted to the rank of 
Captain, by which title he is generally 
known. 

The next time that Baker’s River was 
explored above Plymouth by the whites, 
that I find any account of, was just forty 
years after Baker’s expedition, viz: in 
the spring of 1752. That spring, John 
Stark, afterwards General Stark of New 
Hampshire, the hero of Bunker Hill and 
Bennington,in company with his brother, 
William Stark, Amos Eastman, then of 
Rumford (now Concord), but afterwards 
of Hollis, N. H., and Dayid Stinson of 
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Londonderry were upon a hunting expe- 
dition upon the Pemigewassett and so 
passed up Baker's River into Rumney. 
Here just below Rumney meeting house 
near the mouth of the breok that flows 
in to Baker’s River from the north, this 
party was surprised by a party of ten 
Indians under the command of Francis 
Titigaw, who is supposed to have be- 
longed to the St. Francis tribe in Canada. 
John Stark and Eastman were taken pris- 
oners; Stinson and Wm. Stark attempt- 
ing to escape were fired upon by the In- 
dians and Stinson was shot, killed, 
scalped and stripped of his wearing ap- 
parel. Win. Stark escaped. ‘This event 
andthe death of Stinson, as connected 
with it. will long be perpetuated by the 
mouutain, pond and brook in Rumney, 
which bear his name and at the union of 
which brook with Baker’s River, he was 
slain. This event is said to have taken 
place April 28, 1752. 

From the of Stinson’s Brook, 
John Stark and Eastman were led as cap- 
tives. up Baker's River through Went- 
worth, and so through the Meadows at 
Haverhill, (then so much talked of in 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire) to 
the headquarters of the St. Francis tribe 
in Canada. These men being ransomed, 
returned from their captivity in the au- 
tumn of the same year, by the way ot 
Lake Champlain and Charlestown, No. 4. 

At that time, the Indians were masters, 
—the whites were captives. Then the 
forests were unbroken and silence and 
solitude reigned, where now the peaceful 
farm house is seen, dotting the cleared 
and cultivated soil, and where the din of 
business and machinery is now constant- 
ly heard. How little could the gallant 
Stark, then foresee or conjecture the 
changes that a hundred years and more 
would produce in the face of the country ; 
the relative position and power of the 
races; of the march of civilization and of 
improvement in the arts of peace and of 
war. ‘The idea of railroads, cars and tel- 
egraphic lines was not then conceived. 

And who can predict that the changes 
produced in the next century, shall be 
less astonishing than those that have oc- 
curred since John Stark first wandered a 
captive, along the banks of the red man’s 


mouth 
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Asquamchumauke and pursued his wind- 
ing and sorrowful way up through the 
valleys, now so pleasant and peaceful, 
and by the site of the present villages, 
now so busy, bustling and active. 

The second exploring party on this 
river was a company sent out by the 
General Court of New Hampshire, in the 
spring of 1753, to explore the ** Coos 
Country”, with directions to pursue the 
track of the Indians as they came from 
the great valley to Baker’s River and the 
Pemigewassett and returned again with 
their prisoners. This company was led 
by Col. Lovewell, Major ‘Tolford and 
Capt. Page, with John Stark for their 
guide. | They left Concord March 10, 
1753. and in fifteen days reached the Con- 
necticut River at Piermont. They spent 
but one night in the valley and returned 
by way of Baker’s River. This expedi- 
tion having proved a failure, the Govern- 
ment sent another company under Capt. 
Peter Powers of Hollis, N. H.. Lieut. 
James Stevens and Ensign Ephraim Hall, 
both of ‘Townsend, Mass., to effect if pos- 
sible. what had hitherto been attempted 
in vain. 

This company started from Concord, 
then Rumford, June 15, 1754. They 
passed up the Pemigewassett and Ba- 
ker’s River to Pond Brook; thence up to 
Baker’s Pond; thence northerly through 
the east of Piermont and Haverhill, till 
they struck the Oliverian Brook; thence 
west to Connecticut River and thence up 
as far as Lancaster and then returned by 
the same course. 

We have been furnished with the jour- 
nal of Capt. Powers on this excursion by 
the Rev. Grant Powers, formerly of Ha- 
verhill, who was a descendant of the 
Captain. We will givea few extracts re- 
lating to their journey up Baker's River, 
introducing such comments as seem ap- 
propriate, and will commence with the 
entry in the journal for Thursday, June 
20, 1754, which is as follows: ‘We 
steered our course one turn with another, 
which were great turns, west, north 
west, about two miles anda half to the 
crotch or parting of the Pemigewassett 
River at Baker's River mouth; thence 
from the mouth of Baker's River up said 
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river north west by west, six miles. 
This river is extraordinary crooked and 
has good intervales; thence up the river~ 
about two miles north-west and there 
we shot a moose, the sun about half an 
hour high and then encamped.” 

(This was about 8 miles from the 
mouth of the river and must have been 
near where Rumney village now stands, 


and near where Stinson had been shot, 
something over two years before.) ‘Fri- 


day, June 21, we steered up the said Ba- 
ker’s River with our canoes about five 
miles as the river ran, which was extra- 
ordinary crooked. In the after-part of 
this day there was a great shower of 
haile and raine, which prevented our pro- 
ceeding any farther, and here we camped 
and here left our canoes, for the waterin 
the river was so shoal that we could not 
go with them any farther. (This was 
probably somewhere in the vicinity of 
Smart's Mills in Wentworth.) 

“Saturday, June 22. This morning 
was dark and cloudy weather; but after 
ten of the clock, it cleared off hot, and 
we marched up the river near the Indian 
carrying place from Baker's River to Con- 
necticut River and then camped and 
could not go any further, by reason of a 
great shower of raine, which held almost 
all this afternoon. 

* Sunday, June 23. This morniug dark 
and cloudy weather and we marched up 
the river about one mile and came to the 
Indian carrying place, and by reason of 
the dark weather, we were obliged to fol- 
low the marked way, that was marked by 
Major Lovewell and Captain Tolford and 
others.from Baker's River to Connecticut 
River, and this day’s march was but 
about six miles, and we camped between 
the two first Baker's Ponds, and it came 
on a great storm ofrain, which prevented 
our marching any farther, and on this 
days march we saw a considerable quan- 
tity of white pine timber and found it 
was something large, fit for thirty inch 
masts as we judged. But before this 
day’s march we saw no white pine timber 
that was very large on this Baker's River, 
but a great quantity of small white pine, 
fit for boards and small masts. And on 
this river there is a great quantity of ex- 
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cellent material, from the beginning of 
it, to the place where we left this river, 
and it layeth of a pretty equal proportion 
from one end tothe other, and back of 
this there is a considerable quantity of 
large mountains.” t 

**Monday, June 24. This morning it 
rained hard and all the night past and it 
held raining all this day, and we kept our 
camp, and here we staid the night ensu- 
ing and it rained almost all night.” 

* Tuesday, June 25. This morning 
fair weather and we swung our packs, 
the sun about half an hour high, and we 
marched along the carrying place or 
road, marked about two miles and then 
steered our course north, twelve degrees 
west. about twelve and came to 
that part of the Coos intervale, that is 
called Moose Meadows and then steered 
our course up the river by the side of the 
intervale about north-east and came to a 
large stream that came into the inter- 
vale, which is here about a mile wide. 
This stream came out of the east and we 
camped here this night.” 

This last mentioned stream was the Ol- 
iverian and the next day's journal gives 
an account of their following this stream 
to the Connecticut River to the great in- 
tervale there, now known as the Ox Bow. 
This party proceeded onup as faras Lan- 
easter and some of the party took an ex- 
cursion as far north as the present town 
of Northumberland, while the rest of 
the party as the journal says, tarried 
to mend their shoes and to make prepa- 
rations toreturnhomeward. Wehavean 
account of their journey back as far as 
Haverhill Corner or thereabouts,and then 
the journal ceases and we have no ac- 
count of their progress or encampments. 
It would seem that they camped on the 
night of Saturday, June 22. 1754, near 
where Col. Joseph Savage of Wentworth 
now lives. As the record shows that 
their encampment was about a mile be- 
low the Indian carrying plaee, whieh 


miles 


started at the fording plice a little below 
Wentworth Village, and that they passed 
Sunday, June 23, mostly in the town of 
Wentworth, in pursuing their journey up 
to near the place where the village now 
stands, then after fording the river in 
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passing up Pond Brook to their encamp- 
ment between the two Baker’s Ponds. 
This encampment was of course that 
night in the edge of Orford, probably 
near the former dwelling and tavern of 
Mr. Nathan Davis. 

After this party of exploration, we have 
occasional accounts of parties passing 
up Biker's River. It seems that one 
Capt. Hazen in 1762, with a party of men 
among whom was Col. Joshua Howard, 
settled in the present town of Haverhill, 
N. H., and went about erecting a saw 
mill and grist mill there, the first that had 
been undertaken in the Coos Country. 
north of Charlestown and Concord. Col. 
Howard used to relate that he and two 
others of the Haverhill party were the 
first among the settlers that came from 
Salisbury in the straight course to Ha- 
verhill. They came on in April, 1762. 
Jesse Harriman and Simeon Stevens, 
were Col. Howard's companions and they 
employed an old hunter at Concord to 
pilot them through. They came up west 
of New-found Pond in Hebron, and so up 
to Rumney or West Plymouth, thence up 
Baker's River through Wentworth anda 
part of Warren, to where the brook 
comes down from the summit and 
unites with Baker's River. They then 
followed that brook up to the summit, 
and thence followed the Oliverian to Ha- 
verhill. They performed the journey 
from Concord to Haverhill in tour days, 
which was for that time considered, far 
ahead of the present rail road speed. 

We also learn that the crank for the 
first saw mill at Newbury, was drawnon 
a hand sled from Concord to Haverhill 
on the ice and snow, in the winter proba- 
bly of 1762 and ‘63. ‘The party that went 
after it and drew it up were Judge Wood- 
ward and John Page and some three or 
four others. ‘hey made theit sled and 
took their provisions and started. They 
accomplished the down journey with 
ease, but on the return, their load proved 
rather ieavy; the snow was very deep; 
and the whole 
party Came near perishing with cold, fa- 
tigue and hanger. 


the weather very severe 


They came by New 
Found Pond to Baker's River, thence up 
the Indian carrying place through Orford 
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aud Piermont to Haverhill Corner, but 
at last they arrived in safety, at their 
rude homes and happy firesides. 

The first settlements of the towns on 
Baker's River by the descendants of the 
English, were as follows: Plymouth 
was granted July 15, 1763, to Joseph 
Blanchard, Esq. and others. ‘The first 
settlement was made in August, 1764 by 
Zachariah Parker and James Hobart, 
who before the next winter were joined 
by Jotham Cummings, Josiah Brown, 
Stephen Webster, Ephraim Weston, Da- 
vid Webster and James Blodgett, all of 
whom except Weston were from Hollis. 

Rumney was first granted to Samuel 
Olmstead, afterwards on the 18th of 
March, 1767, to Daniel Brainard and oth- 
ers. The first settlement was made in 
October, 1765, by Capt. Jotham Cum- 
mings. who was ined in 1766 by Moses 
Smart, Daniel Brainard, James Heath 
and others. Wentworth was granted 
November 1, 1766, to John Page, Esq., 
and others. It received its name from 
Gov. Benning Wentworth. ‘The first 
settlements were said to be made in 1765, 
probably before the date of the charter. 
by a Mr. Davis, probably Abel Davis, 
who I find was an inhabitant of the town 
at the earliest date I can find on the ree- 
ords of the proprietors. Warren was 
granted July 14, 1763, being prior to the 
Wentworth charter, but this charter ran 
out and was afterwards extended. The 
first settlement in Warren was in the year 
1767. The first settler was a Mr. Joseph 
Patch. 

For many years after the first settle- 
ments in these towns, many of their arti- 
cles of subsistence, flour, potatoes and 
seed for the propagation of vegetables, 
were transported thither from Concord 
and the towns in that region upon pack 
horses, hand sleds and in knapsacks. 
There were no roads or even cart paths 
for a time. 

The first time an ox team ever came 
through from Haverhill to Plymouth 
down Baker's River, it was effected by a 
company of men, who went out express- 
ly for the purpose, with Jonathan McCon- 
nel of Haverhill as the leader. It was an 
expedition that excited much interest 


with the inhabitants at home, and the 
progress of the adventurers was inquired 
for from day to day and when they were 
returning and approached Haverhill Cor- 
ner, the men went out to meet them and 
congratulated them upon their safe re- 
turn. 

Thus we see some of the hardships and 
privations that the first settlers in the 
neighborhood of Baker’s River were sub- 
jected to. After the early settlers had 
got the wilderness so far subdued as to 
raise their own bread stuff, they were 
compelled to go from this quarter to Con- 
cord and Salisbury to mill, before they 
could get their flour and that when there 
was no road or hardly a path through the 
wilderness. 


But soon the numbers of the settlers 
increased. Mills were erected, roads 
were constructed ; the forests were felled, 
farms were cleared and improved; more 
capacious and convenient dwellings were 
built ; schools wereestablished ; churches 
erected and so civilization and the arts 
have advanced, and knowledge has in- 
creased. The people have become better 
and better educated, more and more in- 
telligent, until we find at this time, after 
a lapse of a century and a half and more 
from the time when the Indian’s ** As- 
quamchumauke” was first explored by 
the white man, thatthere is as enlight- 
ened, as intelligent, as enterprising, as 
active and as prosperous a people, scat- 
tered along on the banks of Baker’s Riy- 
er, as any other tract of territory in our 
State or country can boast. 

During all these changes Baker's River 
has continued to flow with the same 
ceaseless, constant, quiet current. re- 
garding not whether her banks are peo- 
pled by the red or white men; whether 
encampments of Indians’ huts and wig- 
wams skirt her borders; or, whetherthe 
more stately habitations of the independ- 
ent husbandman, rise upon her banks; 
or, thickly settled villages are built on 
either side. It matters not to her whether 
she be called Asquamchumauke or Ba- 
ker’s River. Under whatever name, she 
still remains what the rude native Indian 
called her, ‘The place of the mountain 
waters.” But among all the changes 
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that this river has witnessed upon her 
borders, perhaps none are greater than 
the changes produced within a century 
in the facilities and means afforded for 
transportation and for travel. 

Then, the Indian with his birch canoe 
paddled up its waters. or carried his game 
and furs on foot upon its banks. And in 
this way the whites were obliged for a 
long time to travel and transported their 
necessaries. Then rough paths were 
made, so that pack horses and men with 
hand sleds passed up and down the river 
laden with such necessaries as the early 
settlers were able to procure; then the 
roads were widened.and the logs removed 
and the stumps cut down so low, that an 
ox teat with a cart could pass; then the 
more opulent could travel in their gig 
wagons; and at length, after great im- 
provements in the roads, and carriages. ¢ 
new idea was started, which was the idea 
of a turnpike, a stage coach, and a four or 
a six horse team. 

And for a time there was as much ex- 
citement in regard to turnpikes and 
stages as there has since been in relation 
to railroads. For many years did the old 
stage coach groan under its load of pas- 
sengers, as it passed up and down daily 
upon the banks of Baker's River.until at 
length, the amount of business seemed to 
exceed the facilities for transportation. 
Then, new plans are laid; projects more 
vast and important are discussed, and for 
a time, the great idea ofa rail road en- 
grossed the public mind, in the valley of 
our favorite river. When at length, she 
saw upon her banks, a road graded to a 
level ; bills cut through; valleys filled up; 
and upon this level.grade those iron 
bands were placed, which are fast encir- 
cling the earth, and binding states and 
nations together by ties of interest as 
strong as human love of gain. 

And soon the iron horse was heard and 
seen; the cars sped their way upon the 
iron track; and the age of steam had 


come and was duly inaugurated on Ba- 
ker’s River. And following in the train 
of these improvements came the tele- 
graph. Men could not long wait for 
steam to convey their thoughts, but the 
electric fluid is made obedient to the will 
of man and does his bidding and conveys 
his thought with lightning speed; over- 
coming all distance, annihilating space, 
and enabling men, thogsands of miles 
distant to converse with each other as it 
faceto face. Along the course of Baker's ° 
River does the magnetic wire convey to 
all the dwellers upon its borders, the 
events transpiring in the distant portions 
of our country. 

What changes our quiet river shall 
witness in another century, none can 
predict; no eye can see: no thought can 
conceive what changes the next century, 
or even the next fifty years, will produce 
and witness. Shall we in that time be 
enabled to navigate the air? Shall elec- 
tricity and magnetism be still further ap- 
plied so as to not only afford us light and 
heat, but also to furnish us with a motive 
power, so as to do away with the use of 
steam and water power altogether? or 
will some new agent be discovered, or 
some new application of the agencies al- 
ready understood, be made, so as to rey- 
olutionize all our present ideas of speed, 
all our modes of business and all our hab- 
its of thought? But whatever these 
changes in the future may be. Baker's 
River will still move on as it has done in 
all the changes of the past, in its winding 
course; fulfilling silently but constantly, 
every moment as well as every year and 
every century, its great mission of con- 
veying our mountain waters. downward 
and onward, to the bosom of the mighty 
deep, and at the same time, of watering, 
fertilizing. refreshing and beautifying the 
whole region of country through which 
it flows, thus teaching a lesson which all 
would do well to learn and to practice. 
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During the year just past the “grim 
messenger” Was summoned fully the 
usual number of the world’s good and 
great—useful and honorable men in the 
various walks of life—from the scenes of 
earthly labor to higher spheres in the 
world beyond. And while princes and 
potentates, statesmen, scholars, heroes, 
poets and divines—men of world-wide 
distinction and honor have been called 
away in other lands and states, New 
Hampshire has lost no inconsiderable 
number of her distinguished citizens, 
representative men in the different pro- 
fessions and callings. ; 

From the ranks of the legal profession 
inthe State, a number of well known 
men have been taken during the year. 
Among them may be mentioned William 
H. Y. Hackett of Portsmouth, long 
prominent in public and official life as 
well as atthe bar; William B. Small of 
Newmarket, late member of Congress, 
and George William Burleigh of Sqgmers- 
worth. all men of ability and distinction. 

In the record of names of New Hamp- 
shire clergymen, who departed this life 
during the year, we find those of Rey. 
Nathaniel Bouton of Concord, eminent 
as a historian as well as a leading divine 
of the Congregational denomination ; 

Rev. Hosea Quinby, D. D., of Milton, a 
prominent Free Will Baptist; Rev. Lem- 
uel Willis of Warner, one of the oldest 
and most efficient members of the Uni- 
versalist clergy in the State, and Rev. 
Michael Lucy of Exeter, a Catholic 
priest of high character and reputation. 

The medical profession has lost a good- 
ly number of its members; the most dis- 
tinguished of whom was Dr. Albert 
Smith of Peterborough, long a member 
of the faculty of the Dartmouth Medical 
School and one of the most learned and 
experienced physicians in the country. 
Others in the list worthy of note are Drs. 


John Morrison of Alton and John McNab 
of Woodsville, the iatter dying at the ad- 
yanced age of ninety-five years and re- 
taining his intellectual and physical ac- 
tivity in a wonderal degree almost to the 
day of his death. 

Among our well known educators de- 
ceased in 1878, were Lorenzo D. Barrows, 
D. D., President of the N. H. Conference 
Seminary at Tilton, who was also a prom- 
inent clergyman of the Methodist denom- 
ination, and Epbraim Knight fo: many 
years, Professor of Mathematics at the 
New London Institution. The more 
prominent representatives of the press, 
who departed this life during the year 
were the venerable John T. Gibbs of Do- 
ver, who published the Dover Gazette 
nearly forty years, and William H. Gil- 
more of Henniker, formerly of the Man- 
chester Democrat and Journal of Agri- 
culture, and subsequently, for many 
years, agricultural editor of the People 
at Coneord. 

Of the railway managers of the State, 
the two ablest, most notable and success- 
ful, whose enterprise, energy and sagac- 
ity had contributed more than that of 
any score of other men to the extension 
of our railway lines and the consequent 
development. of our material resources— 
ex-Governor Onslow Stearns of Concord, 
President of the Northern and Concord 
roads, and John E. Lyon of the Boston, 
Concord and Montreal, (who although a 
resident of Boston was to all practical 
intents and purposes a New Hampshire 
man), both made their exit from earthly 
life during the year. 

Among prominent manufacturers dy- 
ing in 1878 were Alexander H. Tilton 
of Tilton, and Nicholas V. Whitehouse of 
tochester; among the representative 
farmers of the State deceased. may be 
named Col. Ezra J. Glidden of Unitv and 
Arthur Clough of Canterbury. 
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BY WILL E. WALKER. 


*Tis Christmas day. The cloudless morn 
Recalls to earth the Light once born 
Beneath that glorious, kindly star 

Which led the wise men from afar— 

That Light whose glory ne’er shall cease, 
The fount of life, and love, and peace. 


New England hills are cloaked with snow, 
And snow-white are the vales below, 

Save where, ’mid leafless trees, is seen, 
The foliage of the evergreen. 

The widespread forests rule the land, 
Though scarred by man’s relentless hand. 


Within a quiet valley, where 

The colonists, with toil and care, 

Have built their dwellings, without fear 
The people come from far and near 

To hear what Elder Gray would say 
Unto his flock this Christmas day. 

The new-built church is small and plain; 
What matters that, if souls but gain 

The blessing of the Lord, which waits 
Within the humblest temple's gates? 


Peace dwells within this vale; afar 
The devastating tide of war 

Rolls on, as *gainst imperious might 
The men oppressed fight for the right. 
Brave men have left this quiet spot, 
And in the struggle cast their lot 

For indpcndence, leaving all 

The joys of home at Freedom’s call. 
Brave women bade their loved ones go, 
And, anxious, wait their weal or woe. 


The little church is now well filled; 

The buzz of whispering voices stilled. 
The hymn is sung, the prayer is said, 

A Scripture lesson has been read 

Which warns the people of their sins; 
Then thus the Elder's text begins: 

‘** Peace on the earth, good-will to men!” 
He told the story old, again, 

Of Bethlehem’s glory, of the Child, 

All holy, harmless, undefiled ; 
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The Son of Man, who, separate 

From mankind's sins, to high estate 

Had lifted those who humbly gave 

Their hearts to Him—who came to save 
From sin and woe, whose love divine 

Would last when suns no more should shine. 


But sin still lived, and still gave birth 

To woes that long would trouble earth. 
* E’en now, within your very doors, 

Fell war its desolation pours 

Upon your households, nor departs 

Till it has stricken many hearts, 

Laid many a loved one ‘neath the sod. 
Whence comes our help except from God? 
It seems in vain to seck redress 

From man for wrongs which selfishness, 
Oppression, tyranny and pride 

Hath righteous deemed, and justified. 
Nor wrongs shall cease, nor woes be stayed 
Till God the righteous cause shall aid. 
We all are sinful, and we need 

The spirit of our Lord in deed 

And truth; so let us humbly pray 

That soon may come that blessed day 
When tyranny and strife shall cease, 
And foemen say, ‘ Good-will and peace?’ 
Surely in this our hearts will share; 

Will Deacon Adams lead in prayer?” 


Thus closed the Elder’s sermon. Near 
The preacher, with attentive ear, 

The Deacon listened. He had dared 
War’s dangers, and but ill had fared, 
When Braddock, at a heavy cost, 
Indulged his pride, his army lost; 

For, maimed in body, from the field 

By comrades borne-—-who slowly yield— 
This soldier brave can join no more 

The ranks in which he fought before, 
But, crippled, he is patriot still, 

And to his country nobly will, 

Through sacrifice, in word and deed, 
Prove true in this her hour of need. 
Three sons he to the war has sent, 

And two have fallen; he is content, 
Since they fought well, and bravely gave 
Their lives their country’s life to save. 


But yesternight had brought the news 
That Washington must surely lose 

His army; ‘twas in full retreat, 

His men with shoeless, bleeding feet, 
Half-clothed, and lacking arms and food, 
By twice their number fast pursued. 
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All night before the Deacon’s eyes 

‘The weary patriot army fiies. 

He seems to hear the panting breath 

Of those to whom repose is death 

Or capture; those on whom depends 

His country’s welfare; son and friends 

Are struggling there for right, not wrong; 
They ask but justice. ‘* Lord, how long 
Wilt Thou withhold Thy mighty arm? 
Wilt Thou not save the weak from harm?” 


These anxious, troubled thoughts will find 
A place within the Deacon’s mind 

As he attends to the discourse 

Of Elder Gray ; and still will force 

Itself upon him, that worn band 

Of patfiots; while with upraised hand 
Seems Freedom standing at their side, 

A suppliant. What will betide 

Ere God the righteous cause shall seal, 
And peace the wounded land shall heal? 
By these and kindred thoughts possessed, 
He hears good Elder Gray’s request. 


The Deacon paused, then slowly knelt 
And prayed. The trouble which he felt 
Found utterance, and sore he plead 

That He who oppressed Isracl led 

From bondage would this people free, 
And bless their land with liberty; 

Make right prevail, e’en though its price 
In pain, and woe, and sacrifice. 

Were great. And less for peace he prayed 
Than justice, and that God would aid 
The patriots in this their hour 

Of doubt, distress and waning pawer. 


Like Moses, when he humbly dared 
To pray that Israel might be spared— 
Although the judgment of their God 
Had risen with its avenging rod 

To smite them—so this patriot stood 
Between his Lord and nation; would 
Not let the wrestling angel go 

Until he would his grace bestow. 


The congregation sat in awe, 

With faces pale or tearful. for 

The presence of the Lord seemed there 
In answer to the fervent prayer. 

And not one heart but many thrilled, 
As tremulous with feeling, filled 

Anon with deep entreaty, then 

With argument, and yet again 
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With hope, that earnest voice is heard 
Pleading fulfilment of God’s word. 


The Deacon ceased; and silence fell 

Upon the people, till the spell 

Was broken by the blessing given, 

‘* Good-will and peace to thee, from Heaven!” 


A week has passed, and from the South 
Comes, flying on from mouth to mouth, 
The news of that successful feat 

At Trenton. Pausing in retreat, 

The patriot leader backward turned, 
And, at their cost, the Hessians learned 
The daring zeal of Washington. 

*Mid drifting ice and tempest, on 

Blest Christmas night, his brave men crossed 
The Delaware, and only lost 

Four comrades in the raid, but took 

A thousand prisoners; well might look 
The people to this chief to save 

Their country with his soldiers brave. 
Now changed the people’s fear to joy, 
Fresh hopes their hearts and hands employ. 
Old troops, their time of service o’er, 
Agree to stay, and try once more; 
While with their service just begun, 
From town and country, one by one, 
Come new recruits, with ardor fired, 
By Freedom’s victory inspired. 


Unto our quiet, snow-bound vale 

This strangely-moving, wondrous tale 
Has reached at last; and tears and smiles 
Greet news which over many miles 
Had passed, spreading such joy around 
As now within this vale is found. 

And many heartfelt thanks ascend 

To Him who will the right defend, 

And oft one to another saith. 

** Not vainly shall we ask in faith 

For help and comfort from the Lord; 
‘The Deacon’s prayer had its reward.” 
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BY C. W. SCOTT. 


When the first congress assembled 
at Philadelphia, that library which 
then opened its doors to the dele- 
gates, was one of the thirty possessed 
by the colonies, and had upon its shelves 
a tenth of the 45,000 volumes in similar 
collections north and south. A hundred 
years more, and when inthe same city 
the congress of the world assembled to 
commemorate the success of that nation- 
al venture, the government laid before it 
atwelve hundred page volume to give 
but a brief account of our 3.700 libraries, 
with their 12,000,000 of volumes. The 
hundred years represent the growth 
from such libraries as was that of Brown 
University, to such as is that of the city 
of Boston. The first described by ** 250 
volumes, and they such as our friends 
could best spare; the latter perhaps 
the best public library which the world 
has ever seen. 

The libraries in their growth have been 
an exponent of general information and 
of public education. We have ceased to 
be sensitive over such subjects as wheth- 
er cultivated people read American 
books, and are considering how part of 
the American people can best get the 
material for reading, and how the rest 
can be made to read. But while there 
has been so large a growthin the num- 
ber and size of libraries, there has not 
been a corresponding advance towards 
uniform methods in their administration. 
Here and there have been devised and 
carried on at great expense, systems 
apparently perfect in their plan and suc- 
cessful in their operation; but towards 
a library science and its acknowledgment 
by the public, comparatively little has 
been done, and most of that little has 
been accomplished within a few years. 
It is a question whether the last ten 


years have not done more than the pre- 
ceding ninety towards the recognition of 
such ascience. The responsibility for 
having made no more progress must be 
decided between libraries and the public. 
Or perhaps to state it better, it results 
fromthe officials and the mode in which 
they have worked. There has been no 
special training for the majority of men 
who have taken charge of collections of 
booxs, and in many cases there has been 
no attempt to make up the deficiency, or 
to do better than second-class work. 
With that comfortable feeling of capac- 
ity which inclines the average American 
to believe that he can do everything, 
newspaper editing and office-holding in- 
cluded, nine men out of ten who have 
received more than a common school ed- 
ucation, or have a taste for reading, 
think, if they are out of employment, 
that they are fully equalto library ad- 
ministration. Hence a library has come 
to be considered as a kind of panacea for 
those ills which come to superannuated 
and unsuccessful men in all the profes- 
sions. This view is frequently seen in 
practice; in fact one can hardly meet 
with an article on library organization, 
where it is not mentioned. Many an ap- 
plicant for the position of librarian 
speaks of his qualifications much as did 
the Maine man, who upon presenting 
himself at a shipping station, said ‘he 
was not exactly a green hand, for he had 
tended saw will.” 

Generally speaking, the man who 
draws a book thinks there is but little 
labor required to get it from and return 
it to the case, and he understands nothing 
of the real labor which lies back of this; 
hence he sees nothing very intellectual 
in arrangement and management. With 
such the librarian will get little credit if 
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he does his work well. At best he must 
do much which is difficult, is not com- 
prehended by the public, and is ignored 
by perhaps the majority. Many have re- 
garded his work as purely mechanical, 
classed him far below the professions, 
estimated his services by those of the 
laborer, and been satistied with, the 
work of a shoddy contractor. ‘This is 
illustrated by the case of a fine town li- 
brary containing several thousand vol- 
uines and kept to public satisfaction. In 
its catalogue one finds new chemistry 
and manual of chemistry in different 
places, an and the treated as leading 
words, and no assistance in topical re- 
‘search. When people look through a 
large library and then remark: * how 
long it must take you to read all of these 
books,” we are not surprised if they 
think that in some way every book can 
take care of itseif. Butthere are those 
who are familiar with the results of the 
best work and do not begin to appre- 
ciate the high grade of experience and 
education which enters into it. As Mr. 
Winslow remarks, doubtless having cer- 
tain Boston officials in mind, ** they say 
we have nothing to do and are fully 
equal to it.” 

Not long since one of the most flour- 
ishing New England cities, almost perse- 
cuted a cataloguer who spent over two 
years on ten thousand volumes instead 
of disposing of them in six months as 
was expected. Take the matter of cata- 
logue, or asit has been called ‘* the eye 
of the library,” and we have a work 
which is never completed. It alone re- 
quires more labor than is publicly sup- 
posed to be necessary for the entire ad- 
ministration of alibrary. ‘*The catalogue 
of the Boston Athenzeum library will 
cost $100,000; and the cataloguing of 
Harvard College library has employed 
eighteen persons for sixteen years, and 
the work is not more than half complet- 
ed.” But cataloguing, although the 
heaviest, is only one of the eighteen rou- 
tine duties mentioned by Rhees in his li- 
brary manual. Again, routine work 
is not sufficient; there isa demand for 
as high a grade of education and as 
much training as enters into any of the 


professions. More. there is a claim that 
library administration does belong toa 
profession rather than an employment. 
Not that librarians, in imitation of quacks 
and slight of hand performers, will be- 
stow upon themselves the title of profes- 
sors of bibliography. Nor will colleges 
soon be likely to follow the suggestion 
made by Mr. Perkins, and appoint pro- 
fessors of books and reading, although it” 
would be both practical and usefal. 
But at leist librarians may claim the! 
same distinctions as are made elsewhere; 
as are made between the man who 
pumps the organ and he who fingers the 
keys; as are made between the teacher 
of a primary school and the ripe culture 
which fills the chairs of a college. They 
have aright to claim that the man who 
comes to the business with the training 
of years.or has by experience fitted him- 
self for the work, shall no more be class- 
ed with the man who can do nothing 
about a library, except to dust books and 
charge them in a ledger, than the in- 
ventor shall be classed with the hod- 
carrier or the lawyer with his copyist. 
Not tosay much of the qualitications of 
a librarian—whether business ability 
shall be first, or whether the book-worm 
is alone competent, or again whether the 
man is best whose mind is a cyclopedia, 
inert in itself bit useful to any one that 
cares to turn the leaves. Leaving out 
these questions, it is evident that a good 
general education is necessary, and that 
it must be only the basis for his training. 
[t is this special training which will de- 
velop library science, give it a rank with 
the public, and allow the public in turn 
to be helped by it. In Germany a plea 
for this science has been made by Dr. 
Rullman* of the University of Freiburg. 
He argues the advantages of a uniform 
system, and says in regard to special 
training. ‘Both theoretically and prac- 
tically the opinion is gaining ground 
that only aman specially trained for it 
can successfully fill the place of libra- 
rian. Such training belongs very prop- 
erly to the university course.” The plan 





*See government report on libraries. 
The statistics used are mostly from the 
same source. 
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mapped out «overs three years of lec- 
tures, and contains among others, these 
subjects: general history ; encyclopedia 
of science, with special regard to the 
best way of defining the limits of each 
science; history of literary productions, 
printing, and the book trade; some 
knowledge of the fine arts; and instruc- 
tion in library economy. In this coun- 
try even, with the tact of doing without 
it. special training is fast becoming a ne- 
cessity. A college education is only a 
starting point, and a subordinate place 
in a libiary has a tendency to give only 
a knowledge of part of the routine du- 
ties, and to produce skilled, rather than 
educated labor. ‘The student who has 
passed through his three years’ course 
and graduated from a school of theol- 
ogy. law or medicine, has probably done 
less work than would be required to 
make him reasonably proficient in li- 
brary management. While so many 
technical and professional schools like 
civil engineering are maintained through- 
out the country. it seems reasonable to 
suppose that there could be supported 
one school for making teachers for book 
uses. The course of such a school 
might extend through two years, part 
of the time being given to lectures and 
recitation, and each person attending be- 
ing required to be a student for the rest 
of the year in some library. Such a plan 
would reduce the expense, aid libraries 
in much of their work, and give a class 
of men educated and practical. who 
would be familiar, not with a particular 
library, but with libraries. And this in- 
troduces a second reason why there has 
been no more progress in library science 
—itis because every man has worked 
for himzelf, and has made little use of 
the improvements introduced by others. 
Soin the beginning there is the loss of 
time in working out plans which are no 
advance on existing ones, instead of 
adopting settled ones as a starting place 
for improvements. Systems of classifi- 
cation illustrate this. Further on there 
is a loss when in every library is being 
.done that which might be multiplied at 
asmall cost by printing. And in the 
end there is the greatest loss in those 


things most essential for the use of read- 
ers, but, from their expense, out of the 
reach of most libraries. Many of these 
difficulties may be met by co-operation. 
Reference has already been made to cat- 
aloguing; this is costing. without print- 
ing, from fifteen to fifty cents a volnme, 
and may cost even more. As has been 
proposed this work might be done at 
some central library, and the cards 
printed and furnished ata small cost; 
or, as again suggested, the publisher 
might print slips with each book. Most 
libraries—particularly college libraries 
where most of the reading is done tow- 
ards an object or around a subject—can- 
not use more than half their value with- 
out an index catalogue; a co-operative 
system of cataloguing will give it at the 
expense of a make-shift. Againa large 
part of the thought most useful to schol- 
ars and many others, has been expressed 
through the reviews. It is hopelessly 
locked up without an index; but there 
is none covering the last twenty-five 
years, and no library alone can hope to 
fillthe blank. This work, which is a 
revision of Poole’s index,is in a fair 
way to be completed, either by Ameri- 
can co-operation or by the English index 
society. Then there would be a gain to 
users as well as to managers, if there ex- 
isted a uniform system for libraries. 
There should be hardly more difference 
inthe manner of managing these than 
inthe modes of teaching, anda book 
user should be almost as much at home 
in one library as in another, meeting 
new books as new faces, but feeling the 
general atmosphere unchanged. Some 
have gone sofaras to hope fora uni- 
versal system of classification, which 
would give to every book at the time of 
its publication, an unchanging number, 
designating its place in every library. 
For the greatest utility this would need 
to be accompanied by general cata- 
logues, or bibliographies, so that those 
books in a given library could be desig- 
nated by marks, and users would know 
what books to look for elsewhere. 

The plan of a fixed number is partially 
met by the ** Amherst system,” which 
makes use of a decimal classification in 
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such a way that all books ona given 
subject have a common number. If 
this was in general use shelf catalogues 
would become classified lists, and any 
person could locate a book as easily as a 
letter in a word, or having given the 
number of a book, know the subject treat- 
ed by it. 

To settle such, and many other ques- 
tions, to forfeit by the results of expe- 
rience, to secure uniformity and econo- 
my in administration, and to give the 
profession a better and more useful posi 
tion with the public, is tue aim of the re- 
cently formed library association. As 
far back as 1853 there was a meeting 
luoking toward such a result. Since 
then there have been from time to time 
volumes of library sketches or statistics, 
discussions by the Social Science Associa- 
tion, articles in the reviews, and notes 
by the press on improvements made or 
needed. But the iuterest for several 
years increasing, found expression during 
the centennial year. ‘There was first the 
government report on libraries, which 
contained the results of the best work 
and thought in the country, and took the 
place of a cyclopwedia. Then was 
formed the Library Association which 
held its first annual meeting at Philadel- 
phia in October. During the summer ap- 
peared the first number of the American 
Library Journal. The first volume of 
this monthly comprises 450 quarto pag- 
es, in its appearance has few equals, and 
contains probably the best index ever 
printed with an American periodical. It 
numbers among its contributors repre- 
sentatives of nearly all the large libra- 
ries, treats of no literary subjects and 
working with commiteees, discusses all 
questions relating to libraries from cap- 
Ital letters to catalogues. Of course 
some recommendations are not binding, 
but as they come from a comparison of 
the best methods, and there isa strong 
desire to get at uniformity, they are pret- 
ty sure to recommend themselves and 
come into generai use. The work done 
has awakened much biblic interest and 
there have been frequent comments and 
discussions in the daily press. Among 
longer articles the most noticable is one 


on a librarian’s work in the Atlantic for 
November, 1876. There was also a con- 
ference at London, during October of 
the last year, and it seems that such 
meetings will become common. At 
this meeting seven countries were repre- 
sented, and the American delegation 
took a leading part in all the discus- 
sions. 

If a librarian seeks for discoveries and 
wants his Africa, he will find it in bibli- 
ography. No one man can ever fully ex- 
plore the subject, and hence he must al- 
ways feel that he has not perfectly mas- 
tered his profession. Not only that. he 
may expect to be approached from every 
department of learning and must not be 
surprised if specialists deem him ignor- 
ant. More than this, there is a field 
which stretches from the present back 
into the past as faras pen and ink have 
lefta record. It is filled with titles, au- 
thors, printers, prices. histories of edi- 
tions, and literary notes. It has its 
scholars and writers, going. back from 
Allibone through Lowndes and Brunet, 
and among these are the specialists. 
There are the men who, as have some of 
the French, consider the bibliography as 
the science of all sciences, dividing it 
into material and intellectual, and intro- 
ducing a special science for manuscripts. 
Some of these have written volumes 
which are marvels of usefulness, and 
have made of books, divisions and sub- 
divisions so learned and minute that it 
is less labor to do without than to master 
them. Others have made classifications 
purely fanciful, like that of Denis who 
had a division into seven classes, based 
upon the words of Solomon: ‘*Wisdom 
hath builded a house, she hath hewn out 
her seven pillars ;” or like that of another 
writer who proposed to group all books 
under morals, sciences, and devotion. 
Then there are the men who are misers 
of books, whose happiness is bound up 
in large paper copies and rare editions— 
Aldines and Elzivers. They are the col- 
lectors divided by Burton in his Book 
Hunter into “private prowlers” and 
‘**auction haunters.” ‘* Book madmen,” 
they are called by Dibdin, who was the 
much honored historian and admirer of 
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the disease. Its symptoms we have in 
his ‘* Bibliomania,” as well as many 
notes on men who have spent their lives 
in the collection of books ‘ cheaply 
bought with thrice their weight in gold.” 
In his imagination an auction was a 
skillfully manceuvered battle, and the 
sale of a **Boccacio” ‘‘a Waterloo 
among books.” 

But pleasant as this field may be to a 
man of leisure, and profitable as it is to 
librarians, few are those who can indulge 
the taste, or become book-hunters. An 
American librarian, with indexing, cir- 
culation and the books of the day crowd- 
ing every department.must, in a majority 
of cases, consign bibliography as well 
as antiquarian and many other kinds of 
research, to specialists. He must first 
be practical, and administer for the ma- 
jority, yet if he would be in the highest 
sense successful, he must not only live 
in the atmosphere of the catalogue, but 
also consider bibliography, with its more 
than twenty thousand volumes, as a con- 
tinually to be drawn upon and inexhaust- 
ible storehouse. 

A perfect library system is one of 
those things which are many years in 
the future. We can tell some of the 
conditions which must enter into it and 
quite definitely many things which must 
be excluded. ‘he old world has _price- 
less treasures in manuscripts and untold 
wealth in volumes, but from the very 
bulk of the collections as found in the 
large libraries, a change of system be- 

,comes impossible. ‘The past has be- 
queathed them methods cumbersome and 
unsuited to the present and to a reading 
people. The improvements in methods 
of administration are not to be tound in 
the old collections, with their flavor of 
scholarship and antiquity, but in the li- 
braries which have grown up in the 
manufacturing places like Manchester 
and Leeds. The model library is not to 
be arranged by gilt edges as was said of 
one old collection. It is not to be an in- 
accessible buried assemblage of books 
and manuscripts like that of the Vatican. 
And it must not be without an index, 
and hence open to the charge of being 
pathless, as is said of the British Mu- 
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seum. It may not, like the library of 
Paris, count its books by millions; but 
every volume must be like a sentinel on 
duty, and the arrangement must be such 
that itcan be determined at once what 
belongs toany department or subject. 
The old world has beyond comparison 
more resources for the scholar in its li- 
braries; but in rapidity of circulation, 
inflexibility of management, in ability to 
reach the people, and in much that goes 
to constitute the true public library, Eu- 
rope must yield to America. In fact it 
claimed that the popular library, tak- 
ing that of Philadelphia as the represent- 
ative, is older here than in England. 
The public library of the future is to be 
like the school. within the reach of ev- 
ery one. It is to have the benefit of spe- 
cial laws and possibly special taxes, to 
be paid the most cheerfully of all. 
Small assessments accomplish large re- 
sults in furnishing reading, and there is 
the constantly increasing assistance of 
endowments. The commissioner of edu- 
cation notes that of thirty seven towns 
and cities where libraries have been es- 
tablished, thirty-two voted unanimously 
for them, and in the remaining five cities 
the vote was three to one in their favor. 
Eight states already have library stat- 
utes and eleven states have public libra- 
ries. It is noticable that of the li- 
braries mentioned Massachusetts pos- 
sesses two-thirds, and the same ratio of 
the 1,300,000 volumes. But while this 
small part of our really public libraries 
has only a fifth more volumes than the 
British Museum, it represents a wide in- 
fluence ina circulation of nearly five 
millions, and probably twice that num- 
ber of readers. As the use of all classes 
of libraries increases, so must the scien- 
tific knowledge of how to use them. 
And it is probable that in the future li- 
brary manuals will become text books 
rather than catalogues, and that their 
principles will be deemed as essential to 
readers as book-keeping to business men. 

In colleges there is no sufficient reason 
why a limited time should not be given 
to the study of bibliography or some- 
thing allied to it; andany student would 
be doubly paid for the time given by the 
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ease with which he would get at any de- 
sired subject. Judging from their ten- 
dencies, libraries will grow into’ a com- 
mon form; classifications will be used 
which will save time and convey infor- 
mation; co-operative systems of cata- 
loguing will reduce the drudgery of the 
librarian; divisions into special and pro- 
fessional libraries will enable him = to 
know books better than by their titles; 
and indexes will make available all ar- 
ticles of the day in periodicals. 

There is no slight question as to what 
books shall be characteristic of the libra- 
ry of the future. Shall we attempt to cre- 
ate ahigher standard of taste? or shall we 
feed the mind in its crude form? Shall 
we draw the line between the false and 
the true at fiction? or shall we make that 
the nucleus supplying it to the full de- 
mand and believing with Mr. Poole that 
people read books better than them- 
selves? Shall we agree with George 
Ticknor thata second-class book that will 
command one reader is better than a 
first-class one which will remain upon 
the shelf? Shall we attempt to save ev- 
ery priuted scrap? or shall we with the 


founder of the Rush library leave out all 
newspapers, calling them *‘ teachers of 
disjointed thinking 7?’ Settle these and 
many other questions as we may, the li- 
brary of the future is to go hand in hand 
with the school and to that alone will 
its educational influence be secondary. 
The librarian must in the best sense of 
the word, be a teacher as well as a 
guide-board and a cyclopzdia in quota- 
tion marks. He isto furnish facts for 
the business man and artisan, help the 
scholar to the best thoughts, have at his 
command that which will give to every 
mind amusement and sympathy, and be 
the means of making many a never to be 
dissolved friendship between the living 
men of the dead past and the living men 
of the living present. Holmes has spok- 
en of libraries as chemical laboratories 
where all the best thoughts of men have 
been erystalized. But the large library of 
which we are speaking, will bea uni- 
versity on the most liberal plan, where 
the doors will never be closed and the 
sessions never end; where every man 
will elect for himself and the course 
cover the entire domain of knowledge. 
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The early settlers in Hopkinton soon 
experienced the effects of war. It was 
in consequence of the French War that 
the Indians broke into Woodwell’s gar- 
rison, surprised six persons in their beds 
and hurried them away into captivity, 
on the 22d of April, 1746. From the 
same cause Abraham Kimball and Sam- 
uel Putney were captured by the In- 
dians on the 13th of April, 1758. From 
the second volume of the report of 
the Adjutant General of New Hamp- 
shire for 1866, we take the following 
tem: 

On the 27th* of April [1746] an attack 

*The reader wili notice a slight dis- 
crepency between the statements of 
this quotation aud our foregoing account ; 
it isa result of a difference between au- 
thorites. 


was made at Hopkinton. by the Indians, 
and eight persons taken captive. Capt. 
John Gotfe was ordered to pursue the 
enemy. and in six days he was at Pen- 
acook (now Concord), with a company 
of fifty menin pursuit of them. While 
at Penacook, news came of an attack 
upon Contoocook (now Boscawen). 
Capt. Goffe immediately went in pursuit 
of the enemy, but without success. 
This scout ended about the 20th of May. 
Only a few of the men composing it are 
known, as the roll is lost, and those only 
from the fact that Capt. Goffe persuaded 
them to re-enlist for another scout of ten 
days.” 

These re-enlisted men were John 
Goffe, Nathaniel Smith, William Walk- 
er, Philip Kimball, James Stickney. Ste- 
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phen Flood, Jonathan Stevens, Josiah 
Heath, Solomon Goodwin, Herbert Mor- 
rison, James Vants, William MacAdams, 
William MacKeen, Joseph Simons, 
Zachariah Eastman, Caleb Dalton. 

In all new countries the administration 
of government is largely dependent upon 
military force. ‘The first provincial mi- 
litia law affecting the people of New 
Hampshire was passed in 1718, and re- 
quired that all persons from sixteen to 
sixty years of age,excepting negroes and 
Indians, should be liable to military duty. 
When national independence came to be 
agitated andanew government antici- 
pated, new laws were demanded. In 
1776. a law was passed instituting two 
military bands, known as the Training 
Band and the Alarm Band. ‘The first 
band ineluded all the able bodied men 
from sixteen to fifty years of age, ex- 
cepting public officers, negroes, mullat- 
toes and Indians; the second, all persous 
from sixteen to sixty-five. not included 
in the first. 

The active interest in the war for inde- 
pendence taken by the citizens of Hop- 
kinton is attested by the following scrap 
of an account: 

Hopkinton Account. , 

Capt. Jonathan Straw, pay Roll to 
Cambridge. 1775, £60, 17 s.. 9d. 

Capt. Joshua Bayley, pay Roll, Alarm 
at Coos, 1780, £12, 8s., 7d. 

The local population in Hopkinton 
was profoundly stirred by the passing 
events of the Revolution. On Mareh 4, 
1776, Maj. (Isaac) Chaadler, Joshua Bay- 
ley and Moses Hill were made a commit- 
tee of safety. On January 14. 1777, an 
act was passed procuring shovels.spades, 
one hundred pounds of gun powder, with 
lead and flints*. On March 31, the town 
voted to raise sufficient money to procure 
twenty-six men for the army; and on 
April 14, that service already done should 
be considered equal to service to come; 
and again, on June 9, that the militia 
should have the same pay as soldiers. 
On the 15th of January, 1778, a vote was 





*At that time an old law required each 
town to keep on hand for emergencies, 
one barrel of gunpowder, two hundred 
pounds of lead and tiree hundred flints. 


passed making the selectmen a commit- 
tee to provide fur the families of non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers. In 
1779, March 1, the town passed a signifi- 
cant vote, affecting the pecuniary com- 
pensation of its ‘*continental soldiers,” 
who, it decreed, should ** be made good 
as to the depreciation of money.” ‘The 
fact that a man was then demanding fif- 
teen dollars a day for labor attests the 
importance of this act. In 1780, Nov. 
20.the soldiers’ rates were made payable 
in coin as well as in money; and on the 
Sth of Mebruary of the following year, 
Maj. Chandler and the commissioned offi- 
cers were authorized to employ soldiers 
and hire money for the purpose.* 

Hopkinton men fought on many bat- 
tle-fields of the Revolution, side by side 
with others of the different New England 
provinees. The records of the distine- 
tive part performed by Hopkinton men 
are very meagre. While the soldiers 
were fighting abroad, public vigilance 
was alert at home. On March 4, 1776, 
the town passed an act depusing certain 
resident parties suspected of disloyalty 
from the privileges of public trust, and 
making official recognition of such a 
deed of public hostility. The list of sol- 
diers representing this town in the Rev- 
olution is-long and honorable. In fact 
its length prevents its introduction into 
the present article. 

The suecess of the war for indepen- 
dence and the formation of a permanent 
plan of government determined new mil- 
itary laws. In the year 1786 the Legis- 
lature of New Hampshire passed a law 
instituting atraining band, of men from 
sixteen to forty years of age, and an 
‘alarm list.’ of men from forty to sixty. 
Each town of thirty-two privates and 





*In elucidation of the price paid to 
Revulutionary soldiers from this town, 
we offer the following from the records 
of a town meeting held on the léth of 
May. 1777: 

* Voted to accept the raits that is al- 
ready made for the warefare. 

* Voted to allow to those Persons 
which hired men for three year before 
thear was any Committee Chose in ‘Town 
for to hire men for three year Equal 
month with those which the Committee 
hired at Ninty Dolars the three year.” 
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the proper number of officers, should be 
entitled to form a company; a town of 
ninety-two should have two companies. 

In the year 1792, a law was passed 
making companies in Boscawen, Salis- 
bury, Andover, New London and Kear- 
sarge Gore constitute a first battalion, 
and the companies in Hopkinton, War- 
ner, Sutton, Fishersfield and Bradford a 
second battalion, which should together 
constitute a 2ist regiment. In 1819, 
the companies in Boscawen, Hopkinton, 
Salisbury and Andover were made to 
constitute a 21st regiment. In 1842, the 
companies in Hopkinton, Henniker and 
Warner were made to constitute a 40th 
regiment. In 1851, the New Hampshire 
militia, excepting what existed upon 
paper, was practically abolished. 

The militia law of 1792, with some 
modifications and amendments, was the 
essential law until the abolition of an- 
cient military customs. Under this law 
the militia of this town were called out 
for inspection and exercised in drill at 
least twice a year,in spring and fall, 
dressed in their common garb of citizen- 
ship. The officers of companies were 
attired in a swallow-tailed coat, with 
bell-buttons, and wore a bell-crowned 
cap and plume. Independent compa- 
nies, however, were thoroughly uni- 
formed. A body of cavalry known as 
“The Troop,” belonging to the old 
2lst regiment, and subsequently mus- 
tering with the new 40th regiment, 
contained members from Hopkin- 
ton, who were dressed in a red coat 
trimmed with yellow facings, white 
pants, a bell-crowned cap, and a white 
plume withared tip. Connected with 
the 21st regiment, and continuing until 
1851, was a company of Hopkinton rifle- 
men, who for many years worea blue 
suit—spencer and pants—a bell-crowned 
cap and black plume; afterwards they 
adopted a gray suit, with a modern cap 
surmounted with three black feathers. 
There was also a company of light in- 
fantry dressed in a blue coat and white 
pants, ornamented on the lower leg 
with two rows of black buttons, and 
wearing a bell-crowned cap with a white 
plume tipped with red. The light in- 


fantry was subsequenty superseded by 
the ‘Cold Water Phalanx,” a company 
of men dressed in a black velvet coat, 
trimmed with red, and white pants bear- 
ing a red stripe, and also wearing a mod- 
ern cap with three white feathers. 

There are still living in Hopkinton 
many of the old officers of militia. 
Among them are Col. William Colby 
Capt. Benjamin Lovering, Capt. William 
Palmer, Capt. Moses Hoyt, Capt. Isaac 
Story and Capt. E. E. Currier. 

In the earlier times atract of land 
was set apart by the town fora * train- 
ing fleld.” The spot selected was on 
Putney’s Hill, on the present Rowell 
farm, south of the house, on the west 
side of the principal road. Inthe year 
1796, the town voted to lease the field 
for 999 years, and it passed into the pos- 
session of Nathaniel Rowell, and subse- 
quently into the hands of Moses Rowell, 
whose descendants own it to this day. 
In later times rents were paid for the 
use of grounds for military parade. 

The war of 1812 found the people of 
Hopkinton ready to do their part in main- 
taining the integrity of the country. 
On July 6, 1812, the town voted to al- 
low a compensation of seven dollars a 
month to All soldiers detached from their 
regiments as arelay corps by order of 
the general government. Ten dollars of 
each man’s wages was to be paid in ad- 
vance, and two dollars upon “signing 
his name.” In 1814, October 5, twelve 
dollars a month was voted to all sol- 
diers put under special governmental 
requisition, with two dollars upon en- 
tering actual service. The last clause of 
this vote, however, was afterward re- 
scinded. 

During the progress of hostilities, two 
recruiting officers, Gibson and Peck, 
were stationed fora longer or shorter 
time at Capt. Brimsley Perkins’ tavern, 
where they enlisted men forthe army. 
Many men enlisted for this war have lost 
their identity in the regiment to which 
they belonged. The first volunteers 
from this town were mostly or wholly 
included in the Ist regiment of New 
Hampshire troops, enlisting for one 
year and rendezvousing at Concord. 
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The field and staff officers of this regi- 
ment were as follows:—Aquila Davis, 
Colonel; John Carter, Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel; William Bradford, Major; James 
Minot, Ist Lieutenant and Adjutant; Jo- 
seph Low, 2d Lieutenant and Quarter- 
master; Henry Lyman, Acting Sur- 
geon’s Mate; John Trevitt, Acting Sur- 
geon’s Mate; Timothy D. Abbott, Ser- 
geant Major; Nicholas G. Beane, Quar- 
termaster Sergeant; Thomas Bailey, 
Drum Major; Nehemiah Osgood, Fife 
Major. 

This regiment went into camp on the 
first of February, 1813, and left for Bur- 
lington early inthe spring. On the first 
day of its march it passed through Hop- 
kinton, halting at the village for rations. 
This halt gave many people an opportu- 


* nity to reflect upon the trials of soldiers. 


Although the troops had marched only 
seven miles, some were already jagged 
and footsore. 

The 1st Regiment of New Hampshire 
Volunteers was soon disbanded. On the 
29th of January, 1813, Congress repealed 
the ** Volunteer Act,” and the soldiers 
enlisting under this act were re-enlisted 
into the regular United States Army, or 
reformed into new regiments, to serve 
tillthe time of their volunteer service 
expired. The soldiers of the lst New 
Hampshire Regiment of Volunteers who 
were not re-cnlisted, were consolidated 
with Col. McCobb’s regiment from 
Maine, becoming known as the 45th reg- 
iment, with field and staff officers as fol- 
lows :—Denuy McCobb., Colonel; Aquila 
Davis, Lieutenant-Colonel; H. B. Bree- 
vort, lst Major; Daniel Baker, 2d Ma- 
jor; Joseph Low, Paymaster; Daniel 
G. Kelley, Sergeant Major. This regi- 
ment, at the expiration of the term of 
enlistment, was recruited by Paymaster 
Low, and was at Burlington for service 
in the early spring of 1814. 

The well-remembered alarm at Ports- 
mouth aroused afresh the military spir- 
it of New Hampshire in 1814. During 
the winter of 1813 and 1814, British ves- 
sels of war were cruising along the New 
England coast, while maintaining a ren- 
dezvous at Bermuda Islands, as well as 
one at Gardiner’s Bay, at the east end of 


Long Island, their naval depot being at 
Halifax, in Nova Scotia. On the 8th of 
April, 1814, a British force ascended the 
Connecticut River and destroyed about 
twenty American vessels collected there 
for safety. On the 23d of the same 
month, Admiral Cockburne, rendezvous- 
ing at the Bahamas, issued a proclama- 
tion declaring the whole Atlantic coast 
of the United States ina State of block- 
ade. Soon after about thirty or forty 
American coasting vessels were de- 
stroyed in Massachusetts Bay. These 
circumstances spread great alarm, not 
only throughout New Englandin gen- 
eral, but throughout New Hampshire, 
particularly on account of the insecurity 
of the harbor and town of Portsmouth 
and the adjacent navy yard at Kittery, 
Me. A detachment of eight companies 
of militia, under the command of Maj. 
Edward J. Long,were ordered to the de- 
fense of Portsmouth. 

Very soon an event occurred arousing 
the ardor of the people of New Hamp- 
shire toa high pitch. We copy an ac- 
count of the occurrence from the ‘“ An- 
nals of Portsmouth,” by Nathaniel Ad- 
ams: 

“Tuesday, June 2lst, between the 
hours of ten and eleven o’clock in the 
eyening, the town was alarmed by a re- 
port that the British were landing at 
Rye Beach. Alarm bells were rung 
and signal guns fired. All the military 
companies turned out with alacrity and 
prepared for the attack. A martial spir- 
it pervaded all ranks, and they glowed 
with ardor to be led to the place of dan- 
ger. Expresses were dispatched to as- 
certain the situation of the enemy, and 
the report proved to be without founda- 
tion. It was occasioned by some boats 
of asuspicious character that were ob- 
served off Rye Harbor by the the guard 
stationed. The inhabitants again re- 
tired stationed ther the sweets of re- 
pose.” 

Although the above affair was only a 
“scare,” there is no doubt the British 
intended an attack on the defenses of 
Portsmouth and destruction of the adja- 
cent navy yard. Report tells us that, 
after the close of the war, a British offi- 
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cer confessed to an American colonel 
that. during the fnvestment of the New 
England coast, he ascended the Piscata- 
qua river, in the disguise of a fisherman, 
and inspected the defenses of Ports- 
mouth, reporting to his commaiuding of- 
ficer on his return that the place was 
abundantly defended and swarmed with 
soldiers. This information doubtless 
had its influence in diverting the British 
from the proposed attack. 

The popular excitement created by 
this alarm at length induced the Gov- 
ernor, on the 7th of September, to order 
out detatchments from twenty-three reg- 
iments of militia for the stronger defense 
of Portsmouth. Two days after he is- 
sued general orders putting all the mi- 
litia of the State in readiness for march- 
ing at amoment’s notice; the detach- 
ments from the twenty-three regiments 
were to march to Portsmouth immedi- 
ately. Arrived at their place of destina- 
tion, the detached infantry was organ- 
ized into a brigade of five regiments and 
one battallion, under the command of 
Brigadier General John Montgomery, 
assisted by James I. Swan, Brigade- 
Major, and George H. Montgomery, Aid- 
de-Camp. 

The following soldiers from Hopkin- 
ton were in the First Regiment, Lieut. 
Col. Nat. Fisk, in Capt. Jonathan Bean’s 
company :—Thomas ‘Towne, Ist Lieu- 
tenant, acting Quartermaster from Sep- 
tember 18; Moses Gould, Sergeant; 
Robert A. Bradley, Samuel Burbank, 
Barrach Cass, David C. Currier, Amos 
Eastman, John J. Emerson, Ebenezer 
Morrill, John Morey, Isaac Pearce, Ha- 
zen Putney, Jacob Straw, William Wheel- 
er, privates. ‘These men were all enlist- 
ed for a service of ninety days from Sep- 
tember 11,1814. The following were in 
the Second Regiment, Lieut. Col. John 
Steele, in Capt. Silas Call's Company :— 
Nathaniel Jacob 
Chase, Amos Frye. John Johnson, John 
Hastings, Alvin Hastings, Francis Stan- 
ley (died in service), James Eastman, 
Amos Sawyer, Jonathan Gove, William 
M. Crillis, John Burnham, privates. 
These men were all enlisted on the 2d 


of October, 1814. to dates running from 
November 8 to November 19. 


Morgan, Sergeant; 
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The citizens of this town took but lit- 
tle active interest in the Mexican War. 
Capt. Paul R. George was a Quarter- 
master in that war, taking with him El- 
bridge Burbank and David Caiton. We 
do not kuow that there were other resi- 
dents of this town in that service. All 
three of the parties returned. 

The civil war of 1861 found the eiti- 
zens of this town in a state of mind com- 
mon toa large part of our country’s pop- 
ulation. So long a time had passed 
since the people of our town had taken 
any active interest in war, the experi- 
ence had come to be looked upon as a 
comparative impossibility,or the threat- 
ened contest would be an event of the 
shortest possible duration. However, 
when, on the 13th of Apnl, the bom- 
bardment of Fort Sumpter made the 
presencé of war inevitable, the ardor of 
our populace became deeply aroused. 
Bells were rung, flags suspended, pro- 
cessions formed and speeches made. 
The call of the President on the 15th of 
the month, for an army of 75,000 men, 
confirmed the patriotism of our young 
men, and they soon began to enlist into 
the ranks. ‘he first man enlisted in the 
town was James B. Silver; he was en- 
listed in Dea. Nathaniel Evans’ store, 
where Kimball & Co. now trade, by J. 
N. Paterson, of Contoocook, who had 
just taken out enlistment papers. Oth- 
er parties from this town had already 
enlisted in Concord. Patterson enlisted 
a number of men, who rendezvoused at 
Contoocook until they were ordered to 
join the Second Regiment of New Hamp- 
shire Volunteers at Portsmouth. On 
their departure they were escorted 
through the main street to the depot by 
the Hopkinton Cornet Band, which also 
accompanied them to Portsmouth. A 
large number of people witnessed their 
departure with evident manifestations of 
grief at the occasion and the loss. 

During the progress of the war the 
town of Hopkinton did her part in main- 
taining the cause of the Union. One of 
her first public acts, after the beginning 
of hostilities, was to adopt the State 
law, passed June session, 1861, authoriz- 
ing the towns to provide assistance for 
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the families of volunteers; this was done 
on the 29th of October. 

‘The summer of 1862 witnessed a new 
impetus to military affairs. On the 4th 
of August of that year the President of 
the United States issued a call for 300,- 
000 men fora service of nine months. 
Under two calls, both issued in July, 
1861, the government had aiready made 
demands for 600,000 men for three 
years. Impelled by these calls, at a pub- 
lic meeting held on the 26th of August, 
1862, the town voted to pay $150 each to 
all soldiers who had enlisted for the war 
since the last call for troops; to all who 
had or would enlist after the first of Au- 
gust to fill up old regiments, $200 each ; 
to all who would enlist for nine montlis, 
$75 each; and toall who would from 
that date efilist for three years, and dur- 
ing the war. $200 each. The same day a 
vote was passed to assist the families of 
soldiers to an extent not exceeding 
twelve dollars a week,—or four dollars 
for a wife and the same amount for each 
child not exceeding two. Soon after, 
Patrick H. Stark aud Daniel E. Howard 
were made enlisting officers. On the 2d 
of October the same year, another vote 
was passed, giving $150 to men enlisting 
for nine months, or $200 each if the 
quota was filled. 

The year 1864 was one of great activity 
in the United States. ‘The resolution to 
maintain the integerity of the Union 
became as determined as the urgency of 
the situation was great. On February 
Ist of that vear,a call was issued for 
600,000 men forthree years, a part of 
whom were to be credited to the darft. 
under a call for 300,000 men, on the 17th 
of October, 1863, the enforcement of 
which draft was not completed, owing to 
a defect inthe law under which it was 
made. The call of February 1, there- 
fore, formed a total of all calls after 
1862. Onthel4th of March, 1864, an ad- 
ditional call for 200,000 was issued; this 
was succeeded by a call for 500.000 on 
the 18th of July, and another and a last 
one for 300,000 on the 19th of December 
of the same year. 

The urgency of the national situation 
during the memorable year of 1864 gave 
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a spirited activity tothe people of New 
Hampshire. Such words as were ut- 
tered hy Gov. Gilmore in his proclama- 
tion of the 16th of July tully awakened 
the people of the different towns to a 
practical comprehension of the situation. 
**Our quota,” said the Governor, **is to 
be filled by volunteering if we can, by 
drafting if we must.” In view of the 
reigning crisis of that year, the town of 
Hopkinton took formal action on the 
4th of June, voting to raise $40,000 for 
the encouragement of voluntary enlist- 
meuts, and also to pay $300 each to 
drafted or their substitutes. On 
the 8th of November, the town voted to 
authorize the selectmen to enlist or oth- 


men 


erwise procure soldiers in anticipation of 
any call. 

Enough has been written to illustrate 
the general promptness and liberality 
with which the town of Hopkinton as- 
sumed her share of the .pecuniary bur- 
dens of the war. The responses to her 
appeals for volunteers were fully as 
ready and prompt as could be expected 
in a town of her population and charae- 


ter. Only a few of her population were 
drafted into the army 6Of the United 
States. We think, also, that none of 


our people were compelled by the draft 
totakea position inthe ranks of war. 
Of those entering the army, many re- 
turned, but also many died. Some of the 
bodies of the dead were brought home 
and interred, but others sleep in distant 
or unknown grounds; their memory is 
cherished in the hearts of a grateful peo- 
ple. 

The Report of the Adjutant General of 
New Hampshire. Vol. If. 1865, thus 
states the summary of our war record: 
Enrollment, April 30, 1865. 180; total of 
quota under all calls from July, 1863, 
86; totalcredits by enlistments or drafts, 
115; surplus, 29. , 

The amount of money authorized to be 
appropriated for war uses, exclusive of 
sums paid to soldiers’ familes, was some- 
thing over $100,000. 

The length of this article precludes 
mention of the names of our soldiers en- 
gaged in the war of 1861. 
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DECEMBER 2, 1878. 


DECEMBER 2, 1878. 





A dull, brown earth, o’erarched by dull gray sky; 
Cold, sobbing raindrops dripping over all; 
Stark trees with arms that wildly rise and fall, 
Made frantic as the dirge-like winds sweep by. 
Like tattered rags the vines hang from the rack; 
No spot of color shows, the eye to cheer; 
The wet, black walks, like mirrors picture back 
The dismal scene, and make it doubly drear. 
One lonely face looks from a window nigh; 
One lonely passer plods the sloppy street. 
The world is dead; and nature’s wailing ery ; 
Thrills human hearts with its own anguish deep. 
O, spread the snowy pall and hide from sight 
This wreck of what was once so fair and bright. 
—Laura Garland Carr. 





FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINE. 





Art thou truly, wholly changed? 
Have I truly, wholly lost thee? 

To all the world will I complain } 
That thou hast hardly used me. 


O, say ye most unthankful lips, 
How can ye speak in scornful ways 
Of the man who oft and fondly 
Kissed you in the happy days? 
—Eillen M. Mason. 


























